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Expanded educational opportunities for Indians may not be opportunities at all 


AMDPFISHER 


The lyrics of a song in the top ten last summer put the 
matter unequivocally. ‘‘Education’s the thing,’’ wails the 
lead singer of a black group called The Winstons, “if you 
want to compete. Without it, life ‘ust ain’t very sweet.” 
Almost everyone in North America, I suspect, would say 
“Amen” to that. The belief in increasing educational op- 
portunities as the avenue to sociai progress has become an 
article of faith, and ‘“‘going to school” an assurance of secu- 
lar salvation akin to “good works” and “saving grace’ in 
other times and other religions. 

That for many sectors of North American society this 
belief flies in the face of observable facts should surprise no 
one. Yet it is a fact that the propitiation of the gods of 
learning simply isn’t working for vast numbers of Ameri- 
cans and Canadians, especially the poor, the black and the 
Indian. Indeed, for those with whom I am most concerned 
in this essay, the Indian people of Canada, it can be dem- 
onstrated that education has been very nearly a total dis- 
aster. 


Despite a considerable expansion of the number of / 


schools and in the number of years of schooling available 


| 


to Canadian Indian children, the unemployment rate among 
them has increased. Between the years 1959-60 and 1962- 
63, the welfare costs among Alberta’s Indian population 
jumped from $294,625 to $683,080, and a sizeable portion 
of the latter figure went to unemployed but “educated” 
Indians. The incidence of unemployment among Indians 
with education is even more graphically illustrated by com- 
paring the average unemployment of the total Indian pop- 
ulation (43 percent) to that of A.ocrta Indian students 


who terminated their education in 1964-65 (64 percent) J. 


While these figures clearly indicate that the Canadian 
Indian fails to use whatever education he receives once his 
schooling is over, other studies show that he also fails to 
take advantage of the schooling available to him. For ex- 
ample, in 1965 a study was made of junior high school 
dropouts at the Blackfoot Indian Reserve, Gleichen-Cluny, 
Alberta. It was determined that 86 of 168 students, or 51 
percent, had dropped out of school in the years since 1961 
and of these dropouts, 95 percent left school before they 
had completed grade nine. Something quite obviously hap- 
pened to these children between grades five and nine. 
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Numerous hypotheses have been advanced to explain the 
phenomenon of the school dropout by persons of lower 
socioeconomic class; however none has been wholly satis- 
factory. This essay is an attempt to account for the phenom- 
enon in a more fruitful manner, by redefining the dropout 
situation, and by applying this definition to the specific 
case of dropouts among Canadian Indians. 

It will be useful to list some hypotheses used to explain 
dropping out, not because they are the most important or 
the most misleading, but because they illustrate the direc- 
tion of concern among various students of education. Sey- 
mour Rubenfeld, in his 1965 study, Family of Outcasts, 
offers the hypothesis that the dropout_as well _as the juve- 


nile delinquent gets that way because of an incomplete so- 


cialization that resylts in a self-discontent which is then 


externalized_and “‘lived out” through deviant behavior, 

Lucius F. Cervantes’ The Dropout: Causes and Cures 
presents --e dropout as suffering from the failure of his 
primary group, his family. The result of this failure is the 
inability to achicve success in primary interpersonal rela- 
tionships, which produces personality disorganization. This 
causes an end to interpersonal communication and makes 
personal satisfaction unattainable. For these reasons the 
individual leaves school. 

Richard Cloward and Lloyd Ohlin, in the immensely in- 
fluential Delinquency and Opportunity, focus on what 
might be called “objective status discontent.” This implies 
that the deviant or delinquent individual is alienated from 
his environment and the legitimate means to success in 
that environment, (e.g. “education’’) because these institu- 
tions are, quite objectively, alienating. Because of this alien- 
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i... Fourth Day at an Indian 
we. Reserve school. The chil- 
: dren start out ahead of 
their white peers in aca- 
demic ability, but rapidly 
fall behind. 


ation, however, the individual turns to illegitimate means 
to nurture success. Another author utilizing the theme of 
alienation is John F. Bryde, who sees the Indian student 
of South Dakota as literally being outside of and between 
both Indian and white-man cultures. As such, he is alien- 
ated from both the goals of education and his Indian 
identity, which leads to his scholastic failure and “drop- 
ping out.” : 

Finally, Murray and Rosalie Wax’s study of the same 
Sioux Indian students that Bryde discussed, indicates that. 
one of the major causes of dropping out is what can be ~ 
called ‘‘institutional intolerance.” The Waxes argue that the 
school situation at Pine Ridge, South Dakota, is character- 
ized by a lack of communication between the school func- 
tionaries and those they serve. There is ‘‘social distance’ 
between students and teachers and considerable individual 


isolation, even within the same school. 


The School as Ritual 


These explanations appear to be suitable for the particu- 
lar cases they describe. Almost all of them, however, con- 
centrate upon one variable, the student or ex-student. They 
fail to consider the institutional and cultural variable, the 
school. It is the latter that I shall focus on in this essay. 

“Ta Euro-Canadian society the school is a ‘‘primary in- 
stitution,’ in the sense that it is basic and widespread. All 
Euro-Canadian children are expected to attend school for 
extensive periods of time and to profit from the experience. 
It is, in fact and in theory, the major socialization device of 
the industrialized, urbanized segment of the Canadian pop- 
ulation. As such it consumes a tremendous amount of time, 
substantial amounts of money and a great deal of energy. 
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In this paper, then, I define “the school,’ all formal 
education from kindergarten to grade twelve or thirteen, as 
a rite of passage, or rather a series of rites signifying sep- 
aration from, transition through and incorporation into 
culturally recognized statuses and roles. Within the larger 
chronological rite there are also numerous other rites and 
ceremonials indicating partial transitions and new role re- 
lationships. 

This redefinition of the school as a rite of passage is 
likely to provoke some disagreement. Anthropologists and 
laymen alike choose to think of ritual and rites of passage 
as essentially magico-religious activities, and of schools as 
being only partially or minimally engaged in this type of 
activity. This is not altogether so. Not all ritual must be 
magico-religious, nor are schools as institutions, or what 
goes on in schools, completely free from magico-religious 
significance. It is quite difficult to categorize ritual activity 
clearly as to religious content. Further, ritual activity ranges 
from the purely magical and religious through the pseudo- 
rational to rational routine, albeit it is up to the observer to 
ascertain its rationality. Clearly, in any case, there are 
numerous calendrical and other rites and ceremonies in the 
public school that signify changes in the student's social 
life. Thus, the whole educational structure can be envi- 
sioned as a long-term ritual marking various changes in the 
social lives of the individuals. It is difficult for an outside 
observer to assess their magico-religious or secular content. 

Nevertheless, it would be very hard to argue that the 
majority of Canadian students, parents and teachers see 
“education” in a wholly rational light. In a recent study, a 
noted American educator pointed out that despite scien- 
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tific knowledge to the contrary the vast majority of public 
school classrooms in the United States operate_on the two- 
thirds theory (Trans-action, 1967): two-thirds of the time 
someone is talking, two-thirds of the time it is the teac g, two-thirds of the time it is the teacher 
who is talking, two-thirds of the time the teacher is talking 
she is lecturing or commenting upon the behavior of chil- 
dren in the classroom. If this is the case in the United 
States, then Canadian schools, generally, operate on the 
three-quarters theory, and schools catering to Indians op- 
erate on the seven-eighths theory. The involvement of the 
school in teaching moral-ethical behavior, the continuing 
belief in “disciplining the mind” through rigid curricula 
and repetitive testing, the various rites of prayer and of 
patriotism, indeed, the whole defensive ethos of the school 
point to the pseudorational nature hool. 


Rites of Passage 


More succinctly, one can look at “the school’ as a series 
of ‘ideological rituals,” using “ideological” here in Mann- 
ey 


ALL 


heim’s sense, as a means to protect and perfect the existing “=~ X 


sqcial system, in contrast to the “utopian” striving for 
revolutionary change. In this sense the public school in 


North America is indeed an ideological rite of passage. 
Educators have long thought the institution of the public 
school as the common ground that allows immigrant and 
indigenous groups the wherewithal for intelligent  self- 
government, common mores and economic perfection and 
advancement within the ideological system of North Amer- 
ican ‘“‘democratic’’ society. 

There is little doubt that the characteristic form of 
North American public education is typical of North 
American society. It exemplifies and reflects the values of 
that society, and prepares students for urban, industrialized 
middle-class society. Finally the whole ritual culminates in 
a pseudoreligious ceremonial known_as “Convocation” or 
“Commencement”’ in which it tells the ex-student, “Now 
do it.”” Those who “can do it’’ have been certified for that 
society. From kindergarten or grade one when the child 
learns who his “helpers” in the school and neighborhood 
are, to grade twelve or thirteen when each student is ranked 
and evaluated on the formalized “‘external’’ or Depart- 
mental examinations, he passes through a multitude of 
statuses and plays many roles. The result of the whole 
process is the development of a particular sort of individual, 
that is if the process is successful. 

But, what would happen if we were to take this cere- 
monial system out of its context, North American middle- 
class society, and place it in a wholly or partly alien context 
such as an Indian reserve? The answer is that unless there 
were community support for it, it would fail. Let me stress 
this point. It would be the rite of passage, the rituals 
recognized and enjoined by middle-class society that would 
fail; not the Indian student. Wig Oo ee ow 

Since 1944 there has been little doubt among scholars 
that students of North American Indian ancestry have in- 
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telligence adequate for most activities, exclusive of school. 
Robert Havighurst’s well-known 1957 article demonstrates 
that Indian children perform “. . . about_as well...” as 
white children on performance tests of intelligence. More 
recently, in Charles Ray, Joan Ryan, and Seymour Parker's 
1962 study of Alaskan secondary-school dropouts, the au- 
thors state: 
The conclusion to be derived from the data is that in- 
telligence per se cannot be considerd a major contrib- 
uting factor to dropouts and that achievement levels are 
not markedly different. 
As this essay is focused primarily on dropouts with Eskimo, 
Aleut, or Tlingit ethnic backgrounds as contrasted with 
white children, it appears to indicate that the cause of 


dropout is elsewhere than intelligence. But where are we 


to find it? 
| peetienn cael 


Thinking in Two Tongues 


California Achievement Test scores in Alberta and South 
Dakota among Plains Cree, Blackfoot and Sioux Indians 
indicate that the young Indian starts out ahead of his 
white peers, but then gradually tails off in achievement. 
Fourth-grade Indians who had averaged 4.3 on achieve- 
ment tests while their white counterparts scored only 4.1, 
had by the eighth grade been surpassed by the white stu- 
dents who achieved an 8.1 average while Indian students 
had one of 7.7. Test scores consistently decline between 
grades five and seven. Furthermore, a parallel phenomenon 
in retardation of grade placement in relationship to age 
has been indicated in a study of Kwakiutl Indians on Gil- 
ford Island, British Columbia. The number of students at 
the expected grade-level decreased sharply from 4 at grade 
one to 1 by grade five and O by grade six. At the same 
time, the number of students below the expected grade- 
level increased from 2 at grade one to 4 at grade five. Simi- 
lar studies done by the Waxes on South Dakota Sioux also 
reveal that between the fifth and seventh grade the num- 
ber of students of appropriate grade-age decreases. Thus, 
where the majority of fifth-grade students are in the 10- 
to ll-year category, the majority of sixth-grade students 
ate in the 12- to 13-year range. From these patterns of 
slumping achievement-test scores and increasing age-grade 
level retardation, it appears that some sort of difficulty 
arises in the relationship between ‘‘the school” and the 
pte-pubescent/pubescent Indian. Admittedly, some Indian 
students drop out later than others but it would appear 
that in most cases of prolonged schooling it is the enforce- 
ment of the School Act that made the difference. The 
Blackfoot and Blood Indians of southern Alberta, for ex- 
ample, ate under considerable compulsion to stay in school. 
If they do not “fit” the existing academic program, they 
are enrolled in “pre-employment” courses or in special pro- 
grams such as “upgrading.” It is therefore quite difficult 
for these students to leave school. The younger student 
often “‘solves’’ this problem by becoming a “‘trouble-maker”’ 
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in school (sassing teachers, being truant, refusing to work, 
etc.) or by becoming ‘delinquent’ outside school (drink- 
ing and sexual escapades, fighting and theft). Of these 
Blackfoot “early dropouts,” ages thirteen to sixteen (which 
is the school-leaving age) 75 percent of the fifteen-year- 
olds and 70 percent of the sixteen-year-olds were considered 
“delinquent.” Among the older students, ages seventeen, 
eighteen and nineteen, the amount of delinquent behavior 
was radically reduced. Apparently, then, when a Blackfoot 
student passes the school-leaving age, he can choose to stay 
or to go, and he generally chooses to go. 

Another difference leading to local variation in the 
school-leaving age may be the attitudes of Indians about 
what is appropriate for them in the school. What the 
Indian expects to get out of school, what it means to him 
and what he believes himself to be ate really the critical 
issues. Even though the specific answers to these questions 
may vary with different tribes, the result of these answers 
is the same: early dropout and unused education. 

Indian expectations of school are conditioned by what 
the young Indian learns in the environment of his home 
community. Because what he learns at home often differs 
widely from what he learns at school, the Indian student 
is frequently forced to separate the two learning experi- 
ences. George Spindler once heard a “‘successful’’ Blood 
Indian say: 

I have to think about some things in my own language 

and some things in English. Well, for instance, if I 

think about horses, or about the Sun Dance, or about my 

brother-in-law, I have to think in my own language. If 

I think about buying a pickup truck or selling some beef 

or my son’s grades in school I have to think in English. 
The languages of Blackfoot and English are kept entirely 
apart; the former is for thinking about basic cultural ele- 
ments, while the latter is used for school work. The Indian 
student grows up in a particular society with its own par- 
ticular role transitions and in the presence of or absence of 
appropriate ritual recognition of these changes. Since the 
expectations about ritual and about role transitions held 
by any society and recognized as legitimate for that society 
are peculiar to that society, and to part-societies, at any 
time the school, as a rite of passage, may become inappro- 
priate to members of a particular society that differs from 
North American middle-class society. This is what seems to 
happen to the Indian student. 


Identity and Work 
Young Blood Indians have certain very specific ideas 
about what they are and what they are going to be. Among 
a stratified sample of forty young Bloods the most popular 
ERR A FO s 
choices of a career or vocation were as follows: ranching, 


automechanic, carpenter, bronc rider, haying and farming. 
All of these occupations can be learned and practiced right 
on the Blood Reserve. They chose these occupations for 


two important reasons: knowledge and experience or, in 
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other words, experiential knowledge that they already held, 
Among the Blackfoot dropouts and “‘stay-ins” a very sim- 
ilar pattern emerged. They, too, chose occupations that 
were familiar to them, even if they pertained little to their 
academic life. And this pattern emerges elsewhere in only 
slightly different form. 

In Harry Wolcott's “Blackfish Village” Kwakiutl study 
he mentions in passing the response by students to the 
essay topic, “What I Would Like to Be Doing Ten Years 
from Now.” Almost all the students thought they would 
be_in_and_around their village. Two of the older girls 
guessed they would be married and in the village. Farther 
north, in Alaska, the Ray, Ryan and Parker study notes 
that the three primary reasons given for dropping out of 
secondary school are “needed at home,” ‘marriage’ and 
“wanted to work.” Of the secondary reasons, to help at 
“home,” “marriage” and ‘“homesick’’ were most important. 
These reasons appear to indicate that the Alaskan dropout 
was opting out of formal education to return home to what 
he or she knows. As the authors indicate, ‘“The majority of 
dropouts saw little relationship between what they were 
learning in school and jobs that were available to them.” 

Turning inland from British Columbia and Alaska we 
note the same phenomenon among the Metis of the Lac La 
Biche area (Kikino, Owl River, Mission) , among the Black- 
foot dropouts of Gleichen and Cluny and among the 
young Blood of southwestern Alberta. In each case the 
Indian student on the one hand expects to be doing what 
is now done in the context of his community, and on the 
other hand sees only a vague, if any, correlation between 
the demands of formal education in the context of the 
school and that which he expects to do. 

A final point in this regard is made in the Waxes’ study 


of the Pine Ridge Sioux. They gtate that education and 
being a good Sioux Indian are two separate processes, if 


becoming a good Indian is a process at all. They say that 
the full-bloods think that: 


. . . education harms no one, but on the other hand it 
has almost nothing to do with beimgagood-person. 
spring are regarded as unsocialized, amoral or backward 
by their teachers. That a child could be educated to t 
sf point where he would become critical of his kin or at- 
: tempt to disassociate himself from them is still beyond 
their comprehension. 

In conclusion, these studies show that the expanded 
educational opportunities for Canadian Indians are not really 
opportunities at all. For what the school olfers 15 an_irrete~ 
vant set of values and training. Moreover, the school Sften 
comes into direct conflict with certain moral and cultural 

- values of the student. Thus, it is the educational system 
that fails the student and not the student who fails the 
system. In trying to be a_good_and successful Indian, the 
Indian_studen bad and unsuccessful stu- 


dent. 
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Has Made Some Chan ges 


On July 1, 1969 we moved to the 
Livingston College Campus of Rutgers—The State 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


We have taken this opportunity to modernize our 
subscription service. This change should take no more 
than 2 or 3 months. 


Our new address is: 


Trans-action, sox a 
RUTGERS—THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
NEW BRUNSWICK 

NEW JERSEY 08903 


If any subscriber is inconvenienced during this period, we 


ask you to accept our apologies in advance. It would be 
of great help to us if those of you who are moving 
(either temporarily or permanently), would inform us 
4 weeks in advance. If you have had difficulties with 
subscription renewal, magazine delivery, or any other 
problem, please contact us, using the coupon below. 
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Please include a mailing label from a recent issue of the magazine 


with any correspondence concerning your subscription. 
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